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Jeremy Corbyn's leadership of 
the Labour Party has inspired 
hundreds of thousands of 
people to campaign for an 
alternative to the diet of 
austerity, racism and war force 
fed by previous governments. 
As Marxists, we stand 
for a revolutionary solution 
to the exploitation and 
conflict inherent in the 
capitalist system. That's why 
we campaign for a socialist 


WHAT WE FIGHT FOR 


programme - a democratically 
owned and planned economy 
which meets the needs of the 
millions, not the millionaires. 

To carry out a radical 
transformation of society, 
we need a radically different 
kind of party; a party led 
by its members, rooted in 
working class campaigns and 
communities, and committed to 
a revolutionary break with the 
British state and capitalist class. 


In Britain we campaign 
for a grassroots democracy 
in the labour movement, an 
anticapitalist programme for the 
Labour Party, and international 
solidarity in cooperation with 
our sister groups in the League 
for the Fifth International. 

Red Flag stands for the 
revolutionary class struggle and 
international socialism. 


Join us today! 
& 











ONE STEP FORWARD, 
TWO STEPS BACK 





BY KD TAI 


abours annual conference was widely judged a success. 
Even the normally hostile media were forced to admit that 
it confirmed Jeremy Corbyn as a credible Opposition leader 
who had finally succeeded in stamping his authority on 
the party. The much trailed possibility of open divisions, 
perhaps even a split to form a new party, simply evaporated 
in the face of 3,000 plus delegates solidly behind Corbyn’s 
leadership. This, it was agreed, had all the appearances of a government 
in waiting. 

So much for appearances. It is certainly true that the flood of new 
members has had an impact on constituency parties across the country, 
as reflected in the size and political allegiance of delegates. Nonetheless, 
the success of conference was achieved at the expense of those delegates’ 
aspirations for radical reform of the party’s internal democracy and an 
open debate to adopt a clear policy on the most important issue facing 
the party: Brexit. 

As an event, conference was a slick demonstration of what the 
Corbyn project represents: an incremental left shift in the party's centre 
of gravity but one limited by what the Parliamentary Labour Party, PLP, 
and the National Executive Committee, NEC, are prepared to tolerate 
and the whole show orchestrated by the key figures in the trade union 
bureaucracy. 

From the top table came promises of free childcare for under-fours, 
paid leave for domestic violence victims, and an on-trend recycling 
of Gordon Brown's ‘Green New Deal} promising 400,000 jobs. John 
McDonnell’s keynote speech outlining his proposals for an “industrial 
democracy” was a set-piece demonstration of Labour’s “radical” 
common-sense: modest redistribution of profits in return for class 
collaboration and higher productivity. 

A genuinely important shift in party policy came from the floor 
when delegates defied the attempts of Zionists to smear Labour into 
silence over Palestine. Constituency delegates overturned Labour's 
historic support for Israel’s colonial project, passing a motion expressing 
solidarity with the Palestinians and calling for a freeze on arms sales 
pending an investigation into its war crimes in Gaza. 

Many of these policies are substantial, if uncontroversial and 
longstanding demands of the labour movement. Added to previous 
conference decisions to repeal the anti-union laws and renationalise the 
NHS, they arm an incoming Labour government with a mandate for 
breaking with the pro-austerity and pro-imperialist orthodoxy. 

But, despite these welcome advances, delegates were frustrated on 
the critical questions facing our movement and an incoming Labour 
government. With the help of the trade union bosses, the leadership 
succeeded in outmanoeuvring the members, denying conference 
a sovereign vote on the partys position on Brexit, and gutting the 
democracy review. 





Brexit 

Labour's membership and voters, along with most trade unions, remain 
overwhelmingly opposed to Brexit. But, since 2016, opposition to it has 
been monopolised by the Labour Right, leading many Corbyn supporters 
to play down the question, arguing that it would give ammunition to 
Corbyn’s opponents. 


This year, “Another Europe is Possible’, AEIP, launched a campaign 
to give the Left the initiative in opposing Brexit. Their focus was on 
the demand for a second referendum and resulted in over 150 CLPs 
submitting motions on this and the wider issues related to Brexit. 

In the run up to conference, the Labour leadership set out its 
position on Brexit: it would vote against any deal which did not pass the 
“six tests’; if the deal were voted down in parliament it would call for 
a general election. If it could not secure a general election, putting the 
deal to a vote in a new referendum was, along with everything else, “on 
the table”. Tied to this was the often-repeated statement that the party 
respects the people's 2016 decision. 

At conference, the leaderships overriding priority was quite clearly 
to prevent any possibility of voting for any CLP motion that would clarify 
exactly what policy the party would fight for in either an election or a 
referendum. Paul Mason in the New Statesman calls this “statecraft” - 
allowing the party to present both a pro and anti-Brexit face to different 
segments of its electorate. Red Flag calls it crass opportunism and a 
position that will be unravelled by events. 

Intentionally or not, the AEIP campaigns focus on a second 
referendum played into the leadership's hands because it did not define 
how Labour would vote in such a referendum. 

The leadership got its way via a marathon compositing meeting, 
in which an eleventh-hour intervention from Jeremy Corbyn swung 
delegates into accepting a motion that avoided committing the 
leadership to doing anything it had not already conceded. The composite 
motion was passed unanimously precisely because it allowed all sides to 
believe it meant whatever they wanted it to mean. 

John McDonnell and Len McCluskey were first out of the traps to spin 
their interpretation, even before conference had voted! They insisted that 
the option to “Remain” would not be included in any new referendum. 
Although this makes very clear their opposition to remaining in the EU, 
it is actually an absurd position. 

In practice, a defeat for May's proposed deal in the Commons would 
lead, according to McDonnell and McCluskey, to a referendum for or 
against that same deal - but Labour would already have voted against it 
in Parliament and so its only option would be no deal at all, which it has 
also opposed! 

What this all means is that the half million members of the Labour 
party are not going to have any say in the party's eventual policy on 
Brexit. The Shadow Cabinet and trade union leaders are free to fight it 
out amongst themselves. So much for democratising the party! 

The latest statement by the EU negotiators, that a deal might be 
possible in November, and May’s escape from the Tory conference 
unscathed, means that a fudge of some sort — remaining in the customs 
union for two years, for example, could allow her to kick the can down 
the road, yet again. If such a “deal” comes before parliament and the 
alternative is no deal, then the PLP will face a dilemma. 

Since Brexit is on 29 March, and a general election is not in Labour's 
gift, there is a real danger that a section of the PLP will break ranks and 
vote for the deal to “save the country”. In his Leader’s speech, Corbyn 
made it clear that he considers it, “inconceivable that we should crash 
out of Europe with no deal” and even made an offer to Theresa May that, 
if she delivers a deal, “that includes a customs union and no hard border 
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in Ireland, if you protect jobs, people's rights at work and environmental 
and consumer standards” Labour would vote for it. Such a deal is highly 
unlikely, but his argumentation opens the way to Labour MPs supporting 
the government. 


Labour Party Democracy 

Len McCluskey coerced his delegation into voting against Unite’s own 
conference policy for mandatory reselection of MPs in favour of the 
NEC proposal to reduce the trigger ballot from 50 to 33 percent, on the 
basis that this was what Corbyn wanted. Despite the change, which may 
result in a handful of particularly obnoxious MPs being removed, the 
adversarial nature of trigger ballots, which would take place in advance 
of any election, when the pressure for party unity weighs most heavily, 
will prove a major barrier to replacing MPs. 

It also avoids the fundamental principle that being a workers’ 
representative is not a job for life, and MPs who are confident of their 
record should welcome the opportunity to defend it and seek the 
privilege of being reselected with a renewed mandate. 

The wielding of the union votes led some constituency delegates to 
boo the unions when the results were announced - very understandably. 
Some, however, were talking about decreasing the power of the unions 
in the party. Wrong! The problem is not that unions have a powerful 
influence on party policy but who in the unions controls that influence. 

Breaking the power of the general secretaries over their members and 
their delegations is what we need to achieve. Labour Party democracy 
will never become a reality unless there is trade union democracy as 
well. Nor will it be a reality until the councillors, the directly elected 
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SOLIDARITY 

Delegates defied the Zionist 
witch-hunt and organised an 
unprecedented display of 
solidarity with Palestine during 
a vote to suspend arms sales 
to Israel and condemn its war 
crimes in Gaza 


mayors and the MPs are all subordinated to democratic selection and 
to the political instructions of the party and affiliated members. The 
Democracy Review proposal to abolish the opaque and bureaucratic 
Local Campaign Forums, which virtually seal off the councillors and 
mayors from the direct control of the members, disappeared altogether 
in the proposals actually put to conference. 

Lastly, and crucially, conference decisions leave the minority of left 
wing MPs the prisoners of a rebellious and disloyal PLP, who will wield 
a commanding veto over any future Labour government, assuming 
they dont sabotage the election campaign as they tried to in 2017. The 
leadership remains in place, but at the behest of the union bureaucracy 
and the PLP. 

So, once again, a Labour conference has ended without a fundamental 
and irreversible shift in power and policy in favour of the membership 
and the base units of the party. Labour's left policies, its next manifesto, 
depend on Jeremy Corbyn remaining the leader of the party. Should he 
fall under a bus, should Labour lose another general election and he 
resign, the continuing enormous power of the PLP, the union barons, 
the councillors, would quickly be revealed. 

No doubt the leader they would bring forward would be a “Left”; 
in the sense that Neil Kinnock was a “Left” in the early ‘80s. But the 
Corbyn revolution would likely be over and the counterrevolution begin. 
That is why continually passing up the opportunity to break the power 
of the right and really democratise the party and the affiliated unions is 
utter foolishness. It demonstrates yet again that the left has to organise 
itself and develop its policies independently of the top leadership and its 
acolytes in Momentum. 








_abour claims to respect 
the result of the referendum, 
but not the views of 4 clear 
majority of its members, 
voters and the affiliated trade 
unions who firmly opposing 
eaving the EU. This article 
reouts the main pro-Brexit 
arguments and sets out the 
Independent, working class 
answer 

BY RICHARD BRENNER 














he starting point for 
any socialist looking to 
determine their stance 
on Brexit is to ascertain 
whether it is in the 
interests of the working 
class. 

All other considerations — electoral 
impact, the finality or otherwise of 
any given referendum outcome, the 
attitude to Brexit of the big capitalists 
or Chukka Umunna ~ are all secondary 
or tertiary. 

How then to approach deciding 
whether Brexit is in working class 
interests? First we need to further 
define our terms. 

The working class means not the 
ethnically British working class, or 
even workers of many nationalities 
in Britain, but the working class as a 
whole. Is it in the interest of that global 
class of people who must sell their 
ability to work to a capitalist in order 
to survive? 

The interests of the working 
class includes not just our pay and 
conditions today, but the impact of any 
given event on our ability to fight in the 
future, and in particular our ability to 
free ourselves from capital once and 





for all, by creating an international 
commonwealth of socialist republics 
in which production is planned 
democratically for need not greed. 

Viewed from this perspective, 
socialists should oppose Brexit 100% 
and use any principled means to stop it. 

Why? Because: 

1) It imposes massive restrictions 
on the previous freedom of workers 
from EU countries to travel to and 
work in the UK, and vice versa. This 
is against the interests of the working 
class now and in the future 

2) It imposes further barriers to 
capitalist trade between the UK and 
EU countries, which in turn mean: 

a. Higher prices and job losses 
arising from tariff and non-tariff 
barriers to trade that will definitely 
ensue should Brexit take place on 
anything other than ‘Norwegian’ terms 
ie Single Market membership. There is 
and will be no tariff-free access to the 
single market for non-members of it 

b. More limited interaction and 
integration of the working class of 
Britain with the working class of 
Europe, weakening the development 
of a pan-European fightback against 
capital and a pan-European movement 
of workers for socialism. 

So we should oppose Brexit by any 
means necessary, and make sure we see 
secondary objections for what they are: 
secondary. 


‘But the EU is an 
imperialist neoliberal 
bloc’ 
Some Brexit supporters who may once 
have read three pages of Marx or Lenin 
will tell us that the EU is an imperialist 
neoliberal bloc. This is true. But it is 
also only the beginning of wisdom 
when we confront the Brexit process. 
Because it will not have escaped the 
attention of many that the United 
Kingdom is also a neoliberal capitalist 
entity, and a decidedly imperialist one 
too. 

Contrary to the odd illusions of 
countless slightly creepy editorials 


BREXIT: THE WORKING 
CLASS STANDPOINT 


in the Morning Star, British ‘national 
sovereignty is not a_ pre-requisite 
for the struggle for socialism but the 
liberty of the British ruling class to 
do as it pleases on the world stage. 
We can ask our friends in Ireland, 
India and Palestine if that is typically 
a positive experience. British national 
sovereignty has, as they say, ‘a bit of a 
history. 

The question of Brexit is therefore 
not the baby-talk one of whether 
workers should support an imperialist 
neoliberal bloc. It is the question of 
whether it is in working class interests 
for one imperialist country - a pretty 
rapacious and neoliberal one at that 
— to break from a regional political 
entity comprising multiple imperialist 
countries. 


AN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY, 
INTERNATIONAL FLOWS OF 
PRODUCTS, SERVICES, AND LABOUR 
IS THE BASIS OF AN INTERNATIONAL 
WORKING CLASS CAPABLE OF 
ESTABLISHING, RULING, AND 
DEFENDING A SOCIALIST SYSTEM 


Some say yes, anything that breaks 
up and weakens capitalist international 
institutions and unity is positive, 
because these are our enemies. In 
which case we ought logically to favour 
not just Brexit but trade wars, real wars 
and even natural disasters. If these 
reductio ad absurdums look, well, 
absurd, it is because it is an absurd 
argument in the first place. If socialist 
politics were merely a matter of putting 
a minus where (some) bosses put a 
plus, how easy life would be. 

The basis for the formation of an 
international working class capable of 
overthrowing capitalism on a world 
scale and building a socialism of 
abundance is an international economy, 
international flows of products, services 
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Labour 


and labour. That is the best basis for an 
international working class movement 
capable of establishing, ruling and 
defending a socialist system. Saying 
this is not to defend capitalism or its 
stability (see “Marx on Free Trade’) but 
to understand the best conditions for 
how we can overthrow it. 

Neoliberal globalisation was a 
phase in the imperialist epoch in 
which its principal powers sought to 
create and administer a rules-based 
international order based on nominally 
free trade in which the US and its allies 
were dominant. That rested on the rule 
of a coalition of centre-right neoliberal 
politicians who lost their electoral base 
after the effect of the 2008 crisis finally 
filtered through, allowing rightwing 
populists to win mass support around a 
new programme of protectionism and 
economic nationalism. That is Trump. 
And that is Brexit. 

What we are talking about is not 
a progressive challenge to neoliberal 
globalisation, but its decay and collapse 
into something even worse, into the 
nationalism of ‘America First’ and the 
dystopian project of a Hard Brexit 
complete with tariffs, price hikes, job 
losses, deportations and heightened 
rivalry between states as the ideologues 
of nationalism look for someone to 
blame for the disasters their own 
policies bring. 


‘But the referendum! But 
the opinion polls! 

Bereft of arguments against the simple 
fact that a hard Brexit means privation 
and suffering through higher prices, 
shortages, interest rate hikes and job 
losses, the ‘Lexiteers’ urgently try to 
change the subject. One distraction 
argument is that the EU is imperialist, 
which we have dealt with above. 

Another is that ‘we had a 
referendum. True. But we also had one 
in 1975. If the 2016 referendum was 
eternal, why not 1975? It is nonsense. 

Nor is it ‘democratic. Why? 
Because the referendum _ excluded 
over a million EU citizens living in the 
UK even though they were normally 
allowed to vote in other UK elections. 
Because Vote Leave broke spending 
rules. Because 16 and 17 year olds 
who will be massively impacted by 
restrictions on their future travel, jobs 
and economic prospects were not 
allowed to vote (and should be). 

But above all, you know what? So 
what. So what if there was a referendum. 
If any of the people raising this concern 
were really opposed to Brexit, really 
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thought it was a bad thing, theyd work 
to overturn it even if it had got 90% in 
a referendum. 

Imagine something you really hate, 
say capital punishment or privatisation 
or war. If there were a referendum in 
favour would you stop resisting them? 
Of course not. 

And ask your next Kipper or even 
Morning Star seller, “If the referendum 
was to remain, would you say we have 
to accept it?” If they say yes, theyre 
lying. 

Until recently they also said 
‘opposing Brexit would lead to electoral 
catastrophe but the recent IPSOS 
MORI poll showing itd win us over as 
million votes and lose us far less has 
kind of quietened down that argument. 
As it should, given Remain already 
had all the big cities, all Scotland, 2/3 
of Labour voters and now has all the 
youth and all the ‘omg I had no idea it 
would be such a mess’ voters. 

Finally, and most invidious, is the 
argument that we must not stop Brexit 
because the far right will go wild, 
building like mad because ‘we stabbed 
them in the back. One: to hell with 
them, we must *never* do anything 
because were scared of them, we have 
to fight them, crush them, destroy their 
organisations. Two: they will have a 
cause celebre whatever the outcome 
of Brexit. If we stop it, they'll say it’s a 
stab in the back. If we moderate it or 
soften it through single market access, 
they'll say we robbed them of their true 
Brexit, it's a stab in the back. And if we 
get a full Brexit, then they'll blame the 
higher prices, the queues at Dover, the 
job losses on...the EU and the left. And 
the Muslims. You know they will. 

All the secondary and tertiary 
arguments against stopping Brexit are 
weak as water. They do not work on 
their own terms. And compared to the 
principal issue - a massive disruption 
to trade and economic life that turns 
countries against each other, pushes our 
culture backwards instead of forwards, 
harms working class living standards 
and sets back the fight for socialism - 
they pale into insignificance. 


What would a socialist 
government do? 

A socialist government would 
swiftly set out a programme of 
nationalisations, taxes on the rich and 
controls on capital that would enable 
a massive redistribution of wealth. 
It would immediately be attacked by 
capitalists at home and abroad. That 
would definitely include attacks from 


the imperialist ruling class in Britain 
and the imperialist ruling class in the 
EU. 

The EU would of course rush to 
point to various treaties and rules 
against expropriations and state aid 
— not just EU rules, by the way, but 
pretty much every one of Britains 110 
bilateral investment treaties and of 
course also - the WTO’%s rules. 

So, wed have a choice. Comply or 
defy. We could comply like Syriza did 
in Greece and end up administering 
horrible austerity and cuts. Or we 
could defy. 

We propose the latter course. Defy 
all these rules and fight. Appeal to the 
working class movement in the EU and 
every other country. Say ‘look, this is 
what the rules are designed to do, let's 
rise up and defy them together’ Build 
an international movement around an 
international programme of socialist 
measures and international defiance of 
the capitalists. 

What could the EU do then? Well, 
they could sue us in the EU courts. So 
what, we could still defy. They could try 
to expel us. But guess what. There is no 
expulsion mechanism provision in the 
treaty, no Article X that says ‘Get Out. 

So theyd be left with their only 
weapon: renegotiate the treaty and 
impose trade restrictions on us. Theyd 
need a unanimous vote of all member 
states, including all the Belgian 
regional parliaments, some of which 
are controlled by the left. But itd be a 
real threat. Remember, trade embargos 
are what have impoverished Cuba, and 
are causing chaos in Venezuela today. 
Remember: the early Soviet Republic 
fought for years precisely to secure 
trade agreements with other countries 
against a world embargo. 

Er - so why on earth would we want 
to walk out of a trade bloc. Why make 
it easier for the bosses to embargo us? 

Syrizas mistake was not that they 
stayed in, its that they caved in and 
carried out austerity. 

We dont propose giving in. We 
propose staying in and fighting. Fighting 
alongside the victims of austerity in 
France, Germany, Spain, Italy and yes 
Greece. Fighting not to break it up 
and walk out one by one into a hell of 
competing national capitalist blocs, nor 
for some milquetoast programme of 
‘reforming’ the EU, but fighting together 
to overthrow the Commission, the 
Council of Ministers and the institutions 
of the EU *and the Member States* and 
to replace them with a Socialist United 
States of Europe. 


Comment 


FROM WORKERS 
INTO SHAREHOLDERS 








Labour's Shadow Chancellor nas unveiled the central plank 
of Nis proposals for a radical new industrial democracy: - but 
there Is nothing new or radical about turning swords into 


ploughshares 

BY SIMON HANNAH 
ohn McDonnell’s 
announcement at 
the 2018 Labour 
Party conference that 
companies with over 


250 workers would have 
to give over 10 percent 
of their shares to their staff has been 
praised by some on the left and even 
got positive support in an opinion poll 
by Yougov. 

The proposal will see companies 
create an Inclusive Ownership Fund 
(IOF), that would also give out £500 a 
year to workers. This is similar - though 
not the same - as the John Lewis model. 
It sees workers being turned into share 
holders both to give workers more say 
but also to boost productivity across 
the private sector. 

This proposal is inspired by 
Rudolph Meidner, a Swedish social 
democratic economist who proposed 
that ultimately the 10 percent year on 
year share give away will see workers 
gain a controlling share holder vote 
after around 20 years. 

Similar ideas had been proposed 
by West German unions in the 1970s 
and unions in the Netherlands. It was 
based on the principle that the workers 
should have a share in the profits 
generated by corporations. A version 
was introduced in Sweden by Meidner 
was actually implemented by social 
democrary in Sweden in the 1980s. It 
aimed to maleiorate the concentration 
of capital into the hands of the capitalist 
minority and to give employees more 
say in the company - killing two birds 
with one stone. 

It failed for a number of reasons. 





THE AUTHOR 

is amember of Tooting CLP 
and joint Branch Secretary of 
Lambeth Unison. He is the 
author of A Party With Socialists 
In It: A History of the Labour 
Left, published by Pluto 


Firstly the proposals were very limited 
- ahand ful of regional funds that after 
seven years only amounted to 5 percent 
of the total value of the Swedish stock 
market. Meidner himself regarded the 
effort as a “rather symbolic gesture”. 

In his analysis of what went 
wrong Meidner argued that the loss 
of hegemonic power by the Swedish 
trade unions, the unravelling of the 
national wage agreements and the 
rise of growing internationalisation 
of the Swedish economy. A new right 
emerged in Sweden that blamed 
Keynesianism, strong unions and 
inefficient policies (like giving workers 
shares) for ‘socialist aggression. The 
result was the neoliberal drive of the 
1980s - something that produced 
the steady long term decline of 
Swedish social democracy and is now 
culminating in the rise of the far right. 

The Meidner plan is _ being 
trumpetted by some on the left, 
especially around Jacobin.' It is being 
revisited as a potential economic 
success that was ultimately defeated by 
political factors, namely the backsliding 
of Swedish social democracy. 

But the Meidner plan also has 
the insidious affect of co-opting 
workers into the profitability of their 
companies. This undermines trade 
unionism and collective action, since 
both these things impact on profits 
and therefore on shares. The proposal 
for 10 percent would mean workers 
had no controlling say in the company 
- it would take over two decades of 
peaceful gradual transition in share 
ownership to achieve over 50 percent of 
shares owned by the workforce - plenty 


of time for a change in government or 
a counter offensive from the corporate 
elite somewhere along the line. Also 
the proposal will not apply to foreign 
owned companies, which in the 
context of the internationalised nature 
of the British economy, will leave a lot 
of companies out of the plan. 

All of this is being heralded by 
some as a new form of class war but 
in fact it is a diversion from what is 
really needed - a revivied trade union 
movement with a militant leadership 
(through abolishing the anti union 
laws) and more expansive plans for 
public ownership under workers 
control. At the moment we are talking 
about rail and water and an expansion 
of co-ops - far too limited and timid. 

And this debate comes to the 
core of what we are trying to achieve. 
Are we looking at social democracy, 
a mixed economy with some private 
sector regulation - or are we aiming 
for a socialist transformation of the 
economy, based on a democratically 
decided economic plan and_ the 
abolition of capitalism? As the world 
hurtles towards — environmental 
catastrophe around 2030, waiting 20 
years for 51% shares on the boards 
of some companies looks grimly 
unambitious. 


Notes 


e _https://www.jacobinmag.com/2017/08/ 
sweden-social-democracy-meidner- 
plan-capital and https://www. 
jacobinmag.com/2018/03/rudolf- 
meidner-sweden-social-democracy- 
labor 
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TRADE UNIONS 






RANK 


& 





This years Labour conference saw the trade 
union leaders using thelr clout as a brake on 
the pace of change. In both the political anc 
industrial arena, this bureaucracy is an obstacle 
to sel-organisation of the working class that Is 4 
precondition for SOcialiSM. BY ANDY YORKE 


he rejection of proposals 
to democratise the 
selection of MPs and the 
nomination of candidates 
for the Leadership at 
Labour's Liverpool 
conference threw a 
spotlight on the role of the unions in 
deciding party policy. Many first time 
delegates were shocked, and many 
more were infuriated, when, despite 
overwhelming support from the 
constituency section, those proposals 
were defeated by the almost unanimous 
opposition of the union delegations. 

Perhaps not surprisingly, some 
delegates responded by challenging 
the right of the unions to have such 
decisive influence. On the other hand, 
one delegate defended it by pointing 
out that it was the unions that founded 
the party, so it was, in a very real sense, 
their party. Both arguments miss the 
central point. As organisations of 
millions of workers, the unions should 
definitely have an input in deciding the 
party's policies, the real question is, 
who controls that input? 

Both the day to day running of 
the unions and their strategic aims are 
effectively controlled by their full time 
apparatus of union officials. They are 
responsible for staffing every aspect of 
a union's functions; the research, legal 
advice, finance, negotiations, liaison 
with employers and state departments, 
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the media, everything. They form a 
bureaucracy that parallels those of the 
employers and the government. It is 
generally within its ranks that union 
leaders learn their trade and are trained 
in its values and priorities. 

The ability of this "trade union 
bureaucracy" to impose its decisions 
on the Labour movement is certainly 
not limited to party conference, as was 
clearly demonstrated in the strikes 
in defence of pension rights by the 
university and college lecturers’ union, 
UCU, earlier this year. 

The unusually militant strike saw 
14 days of picket lines fuelled by the 
anger of often younger, precariously 
employed lecturers. Yet, on March 
12, as the strike escalated and the 
university employers started to crack, 
the left leadership around General 
Secretary Sally Hunt brokered a rotten 
deal which made massive concessions. 

Instantly, dismay and anger took 
off on social media with the hashtag 
#NoCapitulation. The very next day, 
mass meetings, organised straight 
off the picket lines up and down the 
country, rejected the deal, forcing the 
leadership back to the table and to 
continue the strikes. Unfortunately, 
another round of such obstruction was 
enough to get the strike called off, with 
a majority voting for an inadequate 
deal. 

However, the really jaw-dropping 


FILE 
DEMOCRACY 


bureaucratic obstruction came at the 
UCU congress in May. UCU fulltime 
staff, organised in Unite, walked out 
three times to block motions censuring 
or recalling Sally Hunt from being 
taken, declaring a “trade dispute” and 
ultimately forcing the conference to 
be abandoned! In probably the most 
brazen and surreal act of sabotage by 
union bureaucrats to date, full-time 
officials went on strike and locked UCU 
members out of their own congress! 

In doing so they were backed 
by Unite, and by the Morning Star 
newspaper; the Communist Party is 
part of the Independent Broad Left 
leadership faction that backs Hunt, 
as well as being cheerleaders for Len 
McCluskey, General Secretary of Unite. 

This episode not only underlines 
the ability of the bureaucrats to decide 
policy but also the specific problem 
of the role of "Lefts" like McCluskey, 
who are prepared to fight on some 
issues and have backed Corbyn within 
the Labour Party, and the Broad Left 
organisations that support them. The 
crucial issue with them is that they 
jealously guard their "right" to decide 
not only when, and if, to fight, but also 
when to retreat. 


Broad left or rank and file? 
The “Broad Lefts” consciously seek 
to unite the left behind this leftwing 
of the bureaucracy. Their focus is on 
winning elections, taking positions 
and ultimately the union's leadership, 
without fundamentally democratising 
its relationship to the members. By 
deprioritising, or even blocking, the 
rank and file organisations needed 
to deepen the struggle and to control 
the leadership, these Broad Lefts, 
once in power, degenerate until they 
are often not much more “left” in the 
actual struggle than the old right, no 
matter how militant their tactics were 
in opposition or how progressive their 
policies or their support for Corbyn. 
The Morning Star, for example, 
accused the UCU opposition of being 
“ultra-left” Now, the rank and file 
struggle to oust the nursing union 
RCN’s current leadership after a 
betrayal over a pay ballot (see article) 
has been accused by the RCN leaders 
of being a political faction “infiltrating” 
the union. No doubt there will be 





similar attacks on rank and _ file 
opposition in the unions and Labour 
in the coming struggles. 


Labour and the unions 

The very obvious division within 
Labour has been between the 
treacherous role played by the three big 
Blairite-led unions; the GMB, Unison 
and USDAW, and the lefts supporting 
Corbyn of whom Unite and McCluskey 
have been the leading figures. 
However, “Red” Len’s support for 
Corbyn is a lot less than wholehearted; 
he was forced to support him by the 
Unite NEC and even then his support 
proved to be a double-edged sword. 
It was used to force Corbyn to move 
rightwards to make peace with the 
right wing Parliamentary Labour Party 
and to accept the IHRA definition of 
antisemitism, for example. 

After months of local Democracy 
Review meetings, the real review 
came at the NEC, the day before the 
Labour conference. This was where the 
union barons had their say, after the 
five biggest unions’ leaders had met 
behind the scenes the week before and 
agreed their position. The resulting 
NEC decisions gutted the Democracy 
Review, with the union delegates 
(holding half of all conference votes) 
pushing it through. McCluskey actually 
pushed Unite delegates to vote for it 








down and forcing new elections. 


and against Unite policy. 

The union bureaucracy wanted to 
take back control and block any radical 
developments in the party that could 
push Labour, and the unions, to the left, 
and block a future Labour government 
making concessions to Britain’ bosses 
to allow a stable reform programme. 
In other words, they want to block the 
kind of party workers need, and the 
class struggle outside Labour requires, 
to ensure that, in government, it carries 
out a socialist programme. 

From the origins of the Labour 
Party in 1900, the union bureaucracy 
has imposed a “division of labour” 
on the movement by which they have 
their cake and eat it too. They direct 
the industrial struggle and jealously 
guard this position from interference 
or criticism from “outside” the unions 
or, indeed, as far as possible from their 
own members. The Labour Party exists 
to win elections, set up a government 
and pass the policies the unions want 
and, to try to ensure this, the union 
leaderships organise to keep control of 
the party. 

Despite the abolition of the old 
block vote, the barons still have huge 
power over the union vote and a 
chokehold over conference policy, 
since it is easier for them to coordinate 
their delegates than hundreds of 
separate CLPs. For these reasons, a 


Nurses get payback 


THE LEADERSHIP of the Royal College of Nurses 
(RCN) is trying to fight back from members’ 
attempts to oust it, after it misled them over the pay 
deal which means nurses received on average less 
than half the three percent promised and voted 
on. A petition has already forced RCN GS Janet 
Davies to resign and, at an emergency meeting on 
28 September, 78 percent voted for a motion of no 
confidence in the leadership, calling for it to step 


Now, the leadership is claiming that a  opento recall. 
“political, that is, pro-Labour, faction Is trying to BY REBECCA ALLAN 


“infiltrate, a first helping of the demagogy the 
old leadership will use to try to get back into the 
driver's seat. The rank and file need to organise 
themselves to democratically decide a set of 
fighting policies to fight for a real pay rise, debate 
the union's traditional “professional” non-union 
and non-political stance, affiliate to Labour and 
elect candidates pledged to fight for those policies 
and to be accountable, including taking no more 
than a skilled nurse's wage and agreeing to being 


rank-and-file movement in the unions 
must set itself the aim of democratising 
control of the unions’ relationship to 
the Labour Party. That is the only way 
to break down the paralysing division 
between "politics" and "economics" 
within the labour movement as a 
whole. 

The idea of the union apparatus 
democratising itself is, of course, pie in 
the sky. Instead, we need a rank and file 
movement that fights with the union 
leaders whenever they take a step 
forward, without them when they falter 
or fail, but continuously presses to 
transform the unions into democratic, 
class struggle organisations. Labour 
Party members in the unions should 
organise themselves to lead _ that 
campaign and to bring democratic 
control and accountability to the 
union-party links at all levels. 

Instead of the leaders’ £100K plus 
salaries and perks, all officials, union 
and party alike, should be elected 
annually, paid a skilled worker's wage 
and be accountable and immediately 
recallable. But, alongside rank and file 
democracy, we need to take politics 
into the unions, fighting to win them 
to a programme that presents socialist 
answers to the issues facing industry, 
from wages to nationalisation, 
underpinned by the struggle for 
workers’ control of industry. 

Strikers, not unelected officials, 
need to control disputes and 
negotiations, and workplace strike 
committees elected and recallable by 
mass meetings are the most powerful 
means of achieving that, they should 
be connected by  delegate-based 
committees locally, regionally and 
nationally 

Finally, while the structure of 
Labour is different, an organisation 
of the rank and file left is vitally 
necessary within the party and is 
clearly possible after this conference. 
While Jon Lansman's clampdown 
on democracy and decision-making 
within Momentum has _ prevented 
that organisation from playing such 
a role, as conference showed, its 
members have made an impact in the 
constituencies; they should demand 
that it now use its resources to organise 
its members in both the party and the 
unions. 
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The struggle for Black Sections in the 1980s anc 


1990s |s a vital part of 





tne labour movements 


ongoing struggle against racism within our ranks 
We looks at the history and lessons tor today 





BY JEREMY DEWAR 


t is fitting to mark Black History Month 
this year by focusing on a battle fought 
largely inside the Labour Party between 
1983 and 1993 for two reasons. 

First, Black History Month was 
initiated by groups of mainly black 
Caribbean and Asian members of the 
Labour Party, who fought to make the Labour 
Party recognise anti-black racism as a central 
issue in British politics and demand it opened 
its doors to black representation in councils, 
parliament and across public life in general. 

Second, the opposition to the Black 
Sections, the name of the organisation that 
black and minority ethnic Labour members 
gave to their caucuses inside the party, shows 
many similarities both to the bureaucratic 
obstacles placed in front of those who demand 
more democracy and democratic representation 
in today’s Labour Party and to the continuing 
expulsions of leading black activists from the 
party. 

Thirty-five years ago, a small group of black 
and Asian Labour Party members formed the 
Black Sections. According to the Monitoring 
Group: 

“Among its founding members were 
Diane Abbott, Bernie Grant, Paul Boateng, 
Marc Wadsworth and Sharon Atkin. They had 
some success and, in 1983, a resolution setting 
out a framework for the National Executive 
Committee met with warm words, and within 
a few year the Black Sections had 35 branches, 
including 4 in London.” 
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The situation by October 1983, when the 
conference was held, was dire. Extreme forms 
of racism and systematic discrimination against 
both the post-1948 "Windrush Generation" 
and Asians from the sub-continent, Kenya and 
Uganda who came in the 1960s and ‘70s, were 
still common. Despite the fact that the vast 
majority were working class and, by and large, 
Labour voters, there had not been a black MP 
since Shapurji Saklatvala (Battersea North, 
1922-29). 

Britains black and Asian youth, many 
of them second generation, UK-born, had 
weathered a storm of street violence stretching 
from Notting Hill in late 1950s, through Enoch 
Powell's infamous “Rivers of Blood” speech, to 
the National Front marches in the late ’70s. They 
still faced discrimination in education, housing, 
jobs, and pay, plus stop-and-search harassment 
and killings at the hands of a police force that, 
like today, targeted them and brutalised them. 

On top of this, Margaret Thatcher's slump 
economics hit the black working class hardest, 
especially the youth. The uprisings in Brixton, 
Toxteth, Handsworth, St Paul's and elsewhere 
showed that the black community, especially 
the youth, would not lie down under this but 
would rise up and fight. 

The Black Sections demanded that the 
concerns of this generation of black activists be 
heard and that there had to be changes in the 
party itself. Najma Hafeez, a recently elected 
black councillor from Birmingham, explained 
what sort of party she wanted: 


“We should be a mass party [that] recruited 
people and educated people and told them what 
socialism was about... the sort of recruitment 
that’s going on isn't a campaigning recruitment, 
it is simply for voting and for support for certain 
candidates... 

“That is actually preventing those people 
who are serious about politics, serious about 
political involvement and serious about change, 
it's preventing them from getting involved. They 
see it as just, well, if you want to put it strongly, 
a corrupt game.” 

Sadly, her statement still rings true for much 
Labour activity today. 

As you would expect from a group of 
activists whose families came from Britain's 
former colonies, there was also a strong 
emphasis on foreign policy. Much of Labour's 
history, even in its left phases, mixed social 
reforms at home with brazen imperialist 
exploitation and war abroad. 

Nor was this only a vice of the right in the 
party. On 20 August, 1948, Tribune, the paper 
of the Labour left, carried an article entitled 
“Lets Stay in Africa’. The reason given is breath 
taking: “Africa offers huge material resources 
which can be exploited for the good of Britain 
and the world.” 

The Black Sections challenged the sort of 
imperialism that had succeeded colonialism, 
organising meetings of up to 700-strong on 
issues like the Nicaraguan revolution, Pakistani 
democracy and South African anti-apartheid. 
Their impact was dramatic. Their first national 





chair, Narendra Makendra, summed up their 
strategy as the “Three Rs”: Registration, 
Recruitment, Representation. In the first two of 
these their success was instant. 

In 1980, 19 percent of Nottingham East 
was black or Asian, 5 percent of the party 
membership was black and only 2 percent of 
its constituency party delegates were black. 
There were no black officers or councillors. 
In Streatham, an even larger black population 
confronted a local party with just one black 
member. 

A scandal exposed the fact that Labour were 
simply recruiting Asians in Sparkbrook and 
Southall by granting political favours to their 
supposed community (or rather, communal) 
leaders — without the "members" even knowing 
or paying any subs. Right winger Roy Hattersley 
in particular resorted to these pork-barrel 
politics. 

So, when the Black Sections took politics 
into these communities and connected with 
pre-existing social movements, hundreds of 
blacks and Asians joined... joined to become 
active in the party. 

By 1986, Tottenham Black Section had 
grown from 10 to over 80; Nottingham East 
Black Section recruited 200 people in two years. 
In Haringey, 20,000 new voters were registered 
in a campaign drive. 


Clampdown 

As the 1987 election approached, party leader 
Neil Kinnock moved from initial welcoming of 
the Black Sections to outright opposition. More 
members, more voters, even more councillors, 
from oppressed minorities was one thing, more 
black MPs quite another. 

He wanted a Labour government and to win 
that, he calculated, he needed the votes of the 
(white) middle class. So he proceeded to purge 
the party and its candidates of anyone who gave 
another message: the left, independent thinkers, 
and too many black faces, women’s faces, openly 
lesbian and gay faces. 

At conference after conference, motions 
in support of Black Sections, while gaining 
1.6 million votes from constituency delegates 
and some unions, were defeated, courtesy of 
the bloc vote. Bernie Grant's motion in 1984 
simply asked the party to “allow black sections 
to be formed, where black members so desire” 
and for parity with women’s sections and the 
Young Socialists. But even this was too much 
for Kinnock and Hattersley. 

The following year, Lambeth Councillor 
and Black Sections founder Sharon Atkin 
confronted Kinnock and put the argument to 
him personally. Initially, the leader agreed, on 
condition that Atkin drew up a definition of 
what “black” was. The Black Section lawyers 
obliged, only for Kinnock to refuse point-blank 
to discuss the matter any further. Atkin wrote 
later, “He wasn't interested in a legal definition. 
He went on about Ted Knight and the Labour 


Herald.” 

Knight, whom Kinnock hated because 
of his defiance over rate-capping, supported 
the Black Sections. With a bureaucrat’s fear of 
losing control, Kinnock threw out the Black 
Sections case because he foresaw a members’ 
rebellion to his neoliberal, right wing trajectory 
for the party. 

Kinnock defended his decision 
interview in the Independent: 

“The definition offered for those who would 
be entitled to be part of the Black Sections are 
people of Afro-Caribbean or Asian origin or 
those who consider themselves to be black... 
Alright, can I consider myself to be black?” 

To this mocking of the concept of self- 
definition, the interviewer asked quite simply, 
“I hate to make the point, but when did you 
last come across colour prejudice in your life?” 
Kinnock: “Well, you define colour prejudice to 
me.’ 

By this stage, all prospects of a sensible, 
indeed adult, debate, vanished. The NEC 
overturned Atkins selection as Nottingham 
Easts parliamentary candidate on Kinnock’s 
personal demand. Tony Benn quipped after the 
meeting, “I’ve heard of one member, one vote, 
but I did not know that the leader was the one 
member and his the only vote.” 

Worse was to follow in a famous by-election 
in Vauxhall two years later. The sitting Labour 
MP resigned and in the selection process, 
Martha Osamor soon became the front-runner, 
winning nominations from three of the eight 
wards, the womens section and several unions. 
Not only was Osamor black in a densely black 
populated constituency, her anti-cuts, anti- 
police violence, anti-nuclear weapons politics 
chimed with local members. 

Not so with Labour's National Executive 
Committee. They intervened and rejected her 
from the shortlist of candidates, then proceeded 
to select Kate Hoey, of recent Brexit infamy, 
who was white, was only nominated by the 
Cooperative Party, and garnered just five votes 
from Vauxhall party members. Ken Livingstone 
rightly called out the decision as racist. 


in. an 


Conclusion 

Just four black MPs were elected in 1987: Keith 
Vaz, Bernie Grant, Diane Abbot and Paul 
Boaqteng, all Labour. Today, there are 42, 32 
of whom are Labour and we have hundreds 
of black and minority ethnic councillors, 
and many unions have active black workers’ 
sections and conferences. In this year’s Labour 
conference, the Democracy Review established 
a policy conference for black members. 

So, progress of sorts, but the Black Sections 
never really recovered from the setbacks of 
the late 1980s. In 1993, they formally folded, 
even though they had gained belated official 
recognition at the 1990 party conference. 

Their problem was that, although many of 
the leading lights, from Diane Abbott to Marc 


Wadsworth, were on the left, the Black Sections 
as such stood aside from the left’s struggles in 
the party and remained focused too narrowly 
on “black issues”. 

To be fair, the prime villain in this affair was 
the Militant Tendency, today’s Socialist Party. 
They strongly opposed Black Sections, sharing 
a right wing critique that they were bringing 
“Apartheid segregation’ into the party. 

This was, and is, utterly absurd. Black 
Sections never sought to build a ghetto for 
themselves in the party, but a bridge out of the 
ghetto they were already in. Self organisation is 
a necessary tool for any oppressed groups facing 
hostility from parts of the labour movement. 

The nearest they got to producing a political 
platform was the production of the Black People’s 
Manifesto and the Black Agenda in 1987 and 
°88, which contained many policies, drawn from 
black people's experience, and many which went 
on to become mainstream party positions. But 
even this brought accusations of being “a party 
within a party” from the right. 

As the name suggests, Black Sections, 
the organisation was neither centralised nor 
homogenous. It was possible, perhaps inevitable, 
that some careerists saw the Black Sections as a 
vehicle for their own aggrandisement. This drew 
criticism from the left and from black activists 
outside the party. The late Darcus Howe once 
labelled them, “a quest of the black professional 
middle class for power-sharing with its white 
counterparts. A one-sided and unfair label for 
sure, but one that certainly fits some figures 
today, Chuka Umunna, for example. 

The need for an openly left wing organisation 
for black activists in the Labour Party still exists 
and it is promising to see the emergence of 
the Grassroots Black Left, founded by Marc 
Wadsworth, Jackie Walker, Deborah Hobson 
and others. The former two have been unfairly 
expelled from the party on trumped-up charges 
of antisemitism. 

Racism still exists in the Labour Party. 
Black people are still under-represented within 
party structures and the membership, even in 
non-white majority constituencies. Racism and 
discrimination are still rife in public life. 

Now is the time for black members to 
renew the fight to make the Labour Party more 
receptive to the burning issues facing black and 
ethnic minority communities today. 

For this we need vibrant BAME sections 
that can campaign and recruit on their own 
initiative, choose their own leaderships, make 
policy at conferences etc. Not in order to stand 
aside from the main body of the party but to 
bring the experience of the fight against racism 
and black oppression into the common struggle 
for socialism. 

That can only be done in a firm alliance with 
the left as it battles to overcome the resistance to 
socialist policies and Jeremy Corbyn’s leadership 
by the remnants of the right, who still control 
the main levers of power inside the party. Hl 
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THE CRISIS IN SOUTH 
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This article, adapted trom a talk given at our summer School in 
August 2018, examines the historic roots of the crisis enguling 
South African politics and analyses the prospects of the new 
working class resistance emerging to challenge the hegemony of 
the African National LONGICSS By JEREMY DEWAR 


schools, 
councils 
and community 
groups. will be 
celebrating Black 
History Month 
by re-telling the 
inspiring story of the anti-Apartheid 
struggle. And so they should. But, 
only to tell the story, as if the struggle 
for equality had ended with the 
dismantling of the Apartheid system, 
would do a disservice to those who 
fought it. We need also to look at 
the legacy of that struggle and the 
challenges it throws up for a new 
generation. 

Let’s start with some uncomfortable 
facts. South Africa is officially the most 
unequal country in the world and 
has been for several years now. Up 
to 65 percent of South Africans live 
in poverty, with food prices rising. 
According to the World Bank: 

“The bottom 50 percent of 
households account for only 8 percent 
of incomes, 5 percent of asset values and 
4 percent of net wealth. Conversely, the 
top 10 percent of households account 
for 55 percent of household incomes, 
69 percent of total household asset 
values and 71 percent of household net 
wealth’. 

Unemployment stands at 27 
percent, as high as 50 percent among 
youth. Well-paid jobs have been 
replaced, if at all, by precarious 
employment. Wages and growth are 
stagnant; capital flight is monstrous. 

The 2018 budget raised VAT, cut 
social services, tightened anti-union 
laws and loosened restrictions on 
capital flight. 

This adds to the misery already 
caused by the systematic corruption, 
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personified by former President Jacob 
Zuma, the syphoning off of World Bank 
funds by ANC officials and crooks like 
the Gupta brothers and the denial 
of AIDS by the previous President, 
Thabo Mbeki, which is estimated to 
have caused hundreds of thousands of 
unnecessary premature deaths. 
This years budget, 
President Cyril Ramaphosas first, 
also introduced minimum wages 
ranging from R11 to R22, that is, 
€0.55 to €1.15 - an hour, sparking 
mass protests, even from the Stalinist 
South African Communist Party and 
the main Cosatu trade unions, which 
remain in coalition with the ruling 
African National Congress. The new, 
breakaway South African Federation 
of Trade Unions went further with a 
general strike on 25 March. 


current 


Land Question 

Finally theres the land question, one 
of the most burning issues during 
the anti-Apartheid struggle. Over a 
hundred years of injustice have still 
not been addressed since the fall of 
Apartheid 24 years ago. 

The 1913 Natives Land Act stripped 
black people of land ownership 
awarding 87 percent of the land to 
white farmers. The black majority 
was designated just 13 percent in the 
overcrowded “native reserves”. 

Today, the figure for white land 
ownership stands at 72 percent - 
despite land reform, that is, transfer to 
black ownership, being at the heart of 
the Freedom Charter. Only 8 percent 
of white land has been transferred to 
black ownership since 1994. It is written 
into the post-Apartheid constitution 
that land cannot be expropriated but 
only transferred on the basis of there 


being “a willing seller” and “a willing 
[and able] buyer”. 

In short 2.2m black farmers are 
responsible for only 5 percent of all 
economic output in the agricultural 
sector, while 35,000 commercial 
farmers produce the remaining 95 
percent on the best land, using the 
most up-to-date equipment, employing 
800,000 agricultural workers, mostly 
black, and controlling the market. 
At the top, sit 1,300 enterprises, 
enjoying 50 percent of the income and 
producing for the global market. 

Land seizures are common, 
occasionally violent, leading far right 
Afrikaaners to claim it’s a “genocide”. 
However, figures show that it is more 
dangerous in the cities than rural areas, 
and more blacks die from violent land 
seizures than whites. In other words the 
motivation is not racial, it is economic. 
Meanwhile, retribution from white 
farmers has been extreme. In a sinister 
echo of the Apartheid era or that of 
the Jim Crow laws in the USA, a white 
farmer recently killed a black youth for 
stealing a sunflower. 

While supporting the opposition 
Economic Freedom Fighters’ Bill to 
amend the constitution and allow 
land expropriation and redistribution, 
Ramaphosas ANC has been quick 
and firm in its condemnation of 
land seizures. Its support for reform 
is designed to defuse a militant 
movement from below: classic carrot 
and stick or, rather, carrot and gun. 


Cyril Ramaphosa 

It is impossible to understand today’s 
political crisis without analysing 
the anti-Apartheid movement and 
the — post-Apartheid _ settlement. 
Remarkably, this can be done by 





looking through the lens of Cyril 
Ramaphosas own personal journey. 

A student activist in the late 
1970s and early 1980s, Ramaphosa 
joined the growing youth and student 
movement in the townships. He also 
joined the ANC, which was becoming 
pre-eminent in the anti-Apartheid 
struggle with its 10-point programme, 
the Freedom Charter, and its “twin- 
track” strategy to force the regime and 
bosses into negotiations by making 
the country ungovernable. It was a 
classic popular front strategy, with 
lots of “workerist” foliage, especially 
necessary since there was no black 
bourgeoisie and scarcely any petit- 
bourgeoisie. In all this, the SACP aided 
and abetted them. 

Ramaphosa founded the National 
Union of Mineworkers in the mid- 
1980s, part of the Cosatu union 
federation which grew from scratch 
to 700,000 members in 1984-85. The 
300,000 miners were at its core, along 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE OF THE ANC, 
SOUTH AFRICAN COMMUNIST PARTY, 
AND COSATU WAS INSTRUMENTAL 
IN CARRYING OUT THE DEMOCRATIC 
COUNTER-REVOLUTION WHICH 
GUARANTEED THE PROPERTY 
RIGHTS OF THE WHITE BOURGEOISIE 


with the Metal and Allied Workers’ 
Union (later renamed Numsa). 

A huge strike wave in 1985-86 
marked the explosion of the working 
class onto the stage of the bourgeois 
democratic revolution. Two great 
miners strikes: the first lasting five 
and a half months in 1986, broken by 
a vicious State of Emergency, marked 
the movement's highpoint; the second, 
lasting three and a half weeks marked 
the final throes of the revolutionary 
movement. Both were led to defeat by 
Ramaphosa, the first heroically, the 
second ignominiously. 


Ignominiously, because there 
was a growing strike wave, including 
retail workers and even domestic 
workers. Alongside this, MAWU 
and its imprisoned leader, Moses 
Mayekiso, were leading a movement 
to form a workers’ party - to hold 
the ANC to account certainly but, 
more importantly, to fight for socialist 
demands in the here and now and a 
workers government. 

Soon after the miners’ defeat, talks 
opened and Ramaphosa played a key 
role, drafting the new constitution, 
with its infamous Sunset Clause that 
guaranteed not to encroach on the 
bourgeois property rights of the white 
bourgeoisie, later to be termed White 
Monopoly Capital. The Triple Alliance, 
and later Tripartite rule of the ANC, 
SACP and Cosatu was established 
as the means for carrying out this 
democratic counter-revolution, safely 
distanced in time from the (now 
demobilised) revolution itself. 

After the end of Apartheid in 
1994, the ANC sent Ramaphosa as an 
“emissary” into the business world. It 
has been said many times that he took 
the Black Economic Empowerment 
(BEE) policy of Nelson Mandelas 
inaugural ANC government rather 
too literally and too personally. He is 
currently worth at least half a billion 
dollars and has served on the boards 
of Standard Bank and the Lonmin 
mining company. 

Very many ANC politicians, SACP 
leaders and Cosatu officials have been 
damned by their words and actions 
against the working class in this 24- 
year period, but one incident, more 
than any other, ensured the utter 
disillusionment of the working class, 
or at least its vanguard, from the ANC 
and the popular front: the Marikana 
massacre of 2012. 

A strike for higher pay, R1,200 
a month, which has since become 
the rallying cry for a living wage, 
had already led to skirmishes with 
the police, leaving 10 miners dead. 
Tensions were rising between the 
NUM, Ramaphosas old union, and 
a breakaway miners’ union, Amcu, 
which was winning over more miners 
with its bold and decisive leadership. 
Then Ramaphosa, on the board of, and 
with massive investments in, Lonmin, 
the mine owners, sent an email in 
August to the Minister of Police, calling 
the strike a “dastardly criminal act” and 
urging the police to take “concomitant” 
action. 

The next day police opened fire on 


strikers only armed with ceremonial 
spears, to give them courage more 
than anything else, killing 34 of them. 
Recent evidence showed many were 
“executed”, shot in the back while 
retreating or in hiding. Ramaphosa 
has “apologised” (belatedly, that is, 
last year!) but only for the language he 
used. 

A less well known fact, that only 
recently emerged, is that Ramaphosa 
was in charge of building 5,500 miners’ 
dwellings and in receipt of $100 
million from the World Bank for the 
project. Only 2 showhouses were ever 
built. No one is sure where the money 
went. Ramaphosa deceived the miners 
in the cruellest way, not once, but, at 
least, twice. 

The next four years marked an 
upturn in the struggle, as austerity 
added to the years of frustration 
and impoverishment caused by 
neoliberalism. The townships had 
already renewed their struggles from 
the early 2000s onwards, under leaders 
like Trevor Ngwane and Ashwin Desai. 
Now the unions, especially the miners, 
joined in. Amcu led a five month long 
strike in the platinum mines, achieving 
a deal for an R800 a month minimum 
wage. 

But the job losses, as the mining 
and steel companies reeled in the 
international market, continued. 

The star of Ramaphosa, however, 
continued to rise and, in December 
2017, he succeeded (by 51 percent 
to 49 percent) Jacob Zuma as the 
ANC President and, as has become 
customary, a month later as President 
of the Republic of South Africa. 

However, he has had to include 
many of his defeated opponents 
in the cabinet, including the rival 
“Generation 40” faction, led by one 
of Zuma’ wives, Nkosazana Dlamini- 
Zuma, or NDZ. But he will surely 
move to extract himself and the party 
from the scandals of Zuma, who faces 
over 780 charges of corruption, and 
the Gupta brothers, who invented and 
perfected “state capture’, collectively 
known as Zupta. 

Ramaphosa made it clear in his 
first budget that he will rule for White 
Monopoly Capital, the name given to 
his faction, presumably by his enemies. 


The party 
That renewed period of heightened 
struggle had a profound effect on the 
working class and its organisations. 
The popular front was tested to 
breaking point. 
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Feature 


First, the ANC expelled its youth 
leader Julius Malema, who had been 
calling for Zimbabwe-style land 
seizures and reforms. Malema went 
on to form the Economic Freedom 
Fighters (EFF) out of his loyal followers 
in the ANC Youth League. 

They went on to win 6.35% in 
the last election, in 2014, and 25 
MPs. Famously, on demos, at press 
conferences and in Parliament, the 
EFF wear red army-style fatigues 
and black berets. Their programme 
calls for nationalisation without 
compensation of the land and 60% of 
the mines, and for the establishment 
of a state investment bank: a standard 
left reformist programme, wrapped 
up in pseudo-Marxist phrases, clearly 
learned from the SACP, and, probably, 
the Chinese Communist Party. 

Through intervention in the largely 
successful #FeesMustFall student 
movement, they have retained and 
renewed a youthful membership, able 
to pull crowds of up to 40,000 to their 
rallies. 

But they are as Stalinist and 
authoritarian in their party structures, 
as in their programme. Furthermore, 
and to an extent inevitably, Malema 
also faces accusations of scandal and 
money laundering, unanswered from 
his days in the ANC. 

Possibly more importantly, time 
will tell, was the series of events in 
2013-14 leading to the expulsion of 
Numsa from Cosatu, ostensibly for 
membership-poaching, but in reality 
for calling for the breaking of the Triple 
Alliance and the forming of a workers’ 
political organisation. 

At a Special Conference, held 
almost concurrently with the Cosatu 
Congress that expelled them, Numsa 
unanimously passed a declaration that 
it would go on to form a united front of 
struggle across the working class, based 
on the model of the United Democratic 
Front, the legal wing of the banned 
ANC, and a Socialist Revolutionary 
Workers’ Party after a workers’ summit. 

Then there came a long period 
of hesitancy and failure to bring 
the resolution to fruition, which 
highlighted all the problems of the 
trade union bureaucracy. Though 
Marxists emphasise the importance 
of the unions in the formation of a 
workers’ party, if it is left to the officials 
who control the apparatus of the 
unions to launch the party, without 
the intervention of a revolutionary 
current within the membership, then 
the habits of trade union leadership; 
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bureaucratism, firmness against 

dissent, caution, inflexibility, etc. do 

not favour success. 

Evidently there have been 
ideological and political disagreements 
within the EFF, as well as over its 
internal regime. Amcu refused to join 
Numsa in forming a new federation, 
instead preferring to dominate the 
National Council of Trade Unions 
(Nactu), a black consciousness union 
federation. Talks ended in farce, with 
the ex-Cosatu president Zwelinzima 
Vavi, who was expelled along with 
Numsa, calling on miners to leave 
Amcu and join Numsa. 

Last year, however, things did 
start to move. The South African 
Federation of Trades Unions, Saftu, 
was formed with 700,000 members, 40 
from Numsa. A workers’ summit was 
held in July 2018 with 1,000 delegates 
from over 450 township, student and 
landless workers organisations, as 
well as trade unions. And Saftu held a 
general strike in April against the new 
minimum wage levels, with reportedly 
100,000 on the streets. 

In his May Day address this 
year, Numsas President, Irvin Jim, 
concluded: 

“For as long as the majority of 
black and African people are still living 
below the poverty line there is no 
freedom. The class struggle continues, 
and therefore NUMSA has no choice 
but to organise the working class as 
a class for itself and to crystalize a 
revolutionary socialist workers party 
whose mission and task is to fight 
in the interests of the working class. 
We must raise working class levels of 
consciousness in order to overthrow 
capitalism. A system of greed will be 
replaced by a socialist system that 
advances humanity... 

“The SRWP will finish the work of 
the revolution, which was abandoned 
by the ANC and its alliance partners.” 

In his speech, Jim called for: 

e scrapping of Ramaphosa’s new 
anti-union laws, requiring ballots 
before strikes, etc., 

e aliving, that is, minimum wage of 
R12,500 a month, 

e anend to gangmasters (labour 
brokering) 

e withdrawal of the VAT rise 

e an alliance with landless 
people's organisation Abahlali 
Basemjondolo to demand access 
to land, decent rural services and 
democratic rights 

e land expropriation without 
compensation and an end to the 


harassment and imprisonment of 

land occupiers 
e nationalisation of the heights 

of the economy under workers’ 

control 
e anend to the neoliberal GEAR 

programme and the NDP austerity 
programme 
e nationalisation of the Reserve 

Bank. 

These are important and 
supportable demands but, even if they 
were all implemented in full, they 
would not amount to “finishing the 
work of the revolution’, the entire state 
apparatus would remain intact and 
South Africa would remain a capitalist 
country. Nonetheless, faced with a 
determined struggle even for this 
programme, the South African ruling 
class will come under pressure from 
the markets, banks and imperialist 
institutions to attack the working 
class further and this could stir the 
resistance to greater militancy. 


Conclusion 

Jim promises that the SRWP will be 
launched before the end of the year. 
Good. Numsa and Saftu members 
should hold him to his word. All 
the objective elements for a mass 
revolutionary party to succeed are 
there in abundance: militant trade 
unions, like Amcu, Numsa, the postal 
workers; students and youth mobilised 
by #FeesMustFall and the EFF; mass 
movements in the townships, among 
the urban poor and landless workers. 

In this situation, the key to taking 
the struggle forward is united action 
by these mass organisations in the fight 
to win the common demands such as 
R1,200 minimum wage, land to those 
who work on it and justice to bring 
the corrupt web of politicians and 
capitalists to trial. Revolutionaries will 
argue for the formation of local united 
front committees, drawing in the 
different organisations, to pressurise 
their leaders into calling such united 
action, or to mobilise it themselves if 
their present leaders fail. 

It will bein the course of the struggle 
for the workers’ immediate demands, 
and through the organisations formed 
to fight for them, that South African 
workers can convene a democratic 
conference to form a new workers 
party that will take the power and really 
“finish the work of the Revolution”. 





In 1968, Mexico was the scene 
of tragic event during the year 
of worldwide protest. 50 years 
on, the massacre continues to 
haunt the country’s new ruler 
BY DAVE STOCKTON 


ctober 2, 1968 witnessed 
the massacre of 
between three and four 
hundred of the 10,000 
young demonstrators 
who had gathered in 
the Plaza de las Tres 
Culturas in the Tlatelolco district of 
Mexico City. State forces under the 
orders of the authoritarian Institutional 
Revolutionary Party (PRI) regime, 
claimed they had been fired on from 
rooftops surrounding the square. In 
fact it was government helicopters 
launching red flares and provocateur 
snipers, from a _ special Brigada 
Olimpica, who unleashed the horrific 
carnival of killing, in which machine 
guns were used. 

According to official figures 
1,345 demonstrators were arrested, 
many were cruelly tortured; some 
released after several years in prison, 
others simply disappeared. For many 
years all serious investigation or 
publicity concerning the events was 
suppressed. The PRI ruled Mexico 
without interruption from 1929- 
2000. However as the PRI regime 
eventually crumbled the truth about 
the Tlatelolco massacre was brought to 
light. The square now contains a large 
monument and museum to the events. 
However impunity still exists and no 
one has been brought to justice for the 
massacres. 

In 1968 Mexico was about to host 
the Summer Olympic Games, on 
which the government had lavished 
$150,000,000 or $1 billion in today’s 
money. In a still desperately poor and 
underdeveloped country this had 





provoked outrage. In addition Mexico 
had - like so many other countries 
around the world that year - seen 
the rise of a massive and militant 
student movement. In the preceding 
years there had been militant miners, 
railway workers’ and teachers, strikes. 
But independent trade unions were 
repressed and broken up. 

The students protested with 
demonstrations and occupations 
against the government violations and 
suspension of university autonomy. 
Their manifesto demanded basic 
rights: free speech, a halt to state 
repression, an end to impunity of 
the police and military, the release of 
political prisoners and the opening of a 
dialogue with the government. 

A nationwide student strike was 
launched involving a wide range of 
educational establishments. It was 
organised by a national strike council, 
the Consejo Nacional de Huelga 
(CNH) made up of 240 delegates from 
70 universities and preparatory schools 
and had equal representation of female 
and male students. 

As the date for the games 
approached, President Gustavo Diaz 
Ordaz ordered the army and police 
to occupy the campus of the capital's 
prestigious National Autonomous 
University of Mexico (UNAM). In 
late September when the army tried 
to occupy two Polytechnic campuses 
the students put up fierce resistance 
for twelve hours and 15 of them were 
killed. 

Although the PRI was to enjoy 
the fruits of another three decades in 
power, it was constantly contested by 
new parties and movements. 

But despite the transition to 
democracy, only four years ago another 
similar outrage was perpetrated, the 
“disappearance” of 43 student teachers 
from the Raul Isidro Burgo School 
in the town of Ayotzinapa in the 
southern Mexican state of Guerrero. 
The students had been participating 
in a demonstration against education 
cuts in the city of Iguala when police 


herded them into buses and, it seems, 
handed them over to over to a local 
criminal gang, never to be seen again. 
The remains of only one of the victims 
have been recovered. 

An investigation by the National 
Attorney General's office “discovered” 
that the gang killed the students and 
incinerated their remains. Despite 
arrests of the gang members, as yet not 
a single one has been convicted of the 
crime. Indeed a number of them have 
been released when it was revealed 
that their confessions were the result of 
torture by the police ‘investigators: 

In July this year voters swept 
aside the parties of Mexicos political 
élite and handed a landslide victory 
to left populist Andrés Manuel Lopez 
Obrador, now President Elect. At a 
rally to commemorate the victims of 
the1968 massacre, Obrador promised 
“never ever to use the military to 
repress the Mexican people: But will 
he ensure an independent investigation 
of both the Tlatelolco and Iguala 
massacres (and many others, including 
of peasants and indigenous peoples)? 

Will he end the impunity of the 
forces of repression? Will he facilitate 
the Mexican workers and young 
peoples right to defend themselves 
against repression, arms in hand 
whenever this is necessary? Today 
Mexican popular forces, trade 
unionists, students, indigenous 
communities, women, face not only a 
state machine utterly unreformed or 
purged of the murderers of 1968 or 
2014, but also the criminal gangs that 
have mushroomed as a result of the 
USAs war on drugs. 

To really complete the struggles 
begun by workers and students in 
the late 1960s and since will require 
the breaking up of the whole violent 
and corrupt machinery of repression 
and the installation of a workers’ 
government, based on revolutionary 
forms of democracy and self-defence 
- workers’ councils and a workers 
militia. Hi 
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BRETT KAVANAUGH & THE 





aturday 6 October 2018, 
Unites States Senate 
Chamber. Vice President 
Mike Pence, a man who 
has stated that it is his 
express goal to make 
abortion illegal in the US 
“in our time’, presides over the final 
vote to confirm alleged sexual predator 
Brett Kavanaugh as the next Justice 
of the Supreme Court. This historic 
political moment will be determined 
by just 100 words from 100 people. 

Despite calls for decorum, 
proceedings are interrupted by raised 
womens voices, protests from the 
viewing gallery. The cries are echoey 
and unclear, there are no microphones 
near the gallery and the words become 
jumbled, their meaning lost as they 
travel across the Senate floor. Pence's 
voice, however, comes through with 
perfect fidelity as he calls for order. 

“The Sergeant at Arms will restore 
order in the gallery.’ 

The screams intensify as the 
security staff attempt to silence the 
dissenters. The live stream remains 
on Pence who shifts uncomfortably in 
his chair as a voice cries out “I do not 
consent! I do not consent!” It is unclear 
what is happening. There is no camera 
pointed at the viewing gallery. The 
cries continue. 

“The Sergeant at Arms will restore 
order in the gallery.’ 

Eventually, the screaming subsides. 
A clerk reads out the names of each of 
the Senators. 

“Ms Baldwin.’ “No. “Mr Barrasso.’ 
“Aye. “Mr Bennet.’ “No...” 

The clerk reaches Susan Collins’ 
name. To pressure her, a $3 million 
crowdfund has been raised and unless 
she votes no it will be donated to her 
opponent in the 2020 election. But it 
is already too late. She responds “Aye”. 
Senator Joe Manchin also votes yes, 
the only Democrat to break with the 
party line. Each of these provoke loud 
disembodied cries of protest. 

“The Sergeant at Arms will restore 
order in the gallery.’ 

Pence bangs his gavel on the 
rostrum and repeats his command so 
the vote can continue. He speaks with 
the monotone voice of a disinterested 
auctioneer selling off a_ frivolous 
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trinket. 

“The Sergeant at Arms will restore 
order in the gallery.’ 

The sound from the gallery protest 
suddenly becomes a roar, a cacophony 
of defiance. The Facebook Live stream 
distorts the audio, making the voices 
sound ghostly and muffled, as if it were 
the collective voice of every woman in 
the US whos bodily autonomy is at risk 
bleeding into the halls of power. 

“The Sergeant at Arms will restore 
order in the gallery.’ 

It has all come to this. Substantial 
hope and effort has been placed in 
Republican Senators Jeff Flake and 
Susan Collins as potential no votes, but 
to no avail. Lisa Murkowski is the sole 
Republican defector, but even this is a 
cowardly dodge: Murkowski explains 
that she is paired with an absent 
Democrat Senator Steve Daines, her 
vote would make no difference so she 
votes “Present” instead of “No”. 

The votes are counted. Pence 
confirms Kavanaugh will be sworn in, 
winning by a 50-48 decision. Disquiet 
erupts again. 

“The Sergeant at Arms will restore 
order in the gallery.’ 

When the Senate Chamber was 
first used in 1859, it was originally 
lit by a huge glass skylight. However, 
senators complained that the sound 
of the rain on glass was deafening 
and disruptive. In 1949 the glass was 
replaced by a solid ceiling of steel and 
plaster. 


The Vacancy 

Three and a half months earlier on 
27 June, Justice Anthony Kennedy 
announced his retirement from the 
Supreme Court. Despite being a 
conservative nominated by Reagan, 
Kennedy was a swing voter who cast 
the deciding vote on 5-to-4 rulings 
that legalised same-sex marriage 
and upheld abortion rights. With 
control of the White House, House 
of Representatives and Senate, the 
Republicans’ grip on the US political 
system was set to squeeze ever tighter 
as Trump chose Brett Kavanaugh as 
his second nomination to the court. 
Supreme Court appointments are for 
life, so now nothing stood in the way of 


Trump securing a reactionary majority 
on one of the most powerful judiciary 
bodies in the world for a generation. 

In the face of this, one woman 
said no. Dr Christine Blasey Ford had 
nothing to gain when she contacted 
her congresswoman Anna Eshoo with 
a letter detailing how when she was 
a teenager Brett Kavanaugh sexually 
assaulted her with the help of his 
friend, now author Mark Judge. 

“Brett and Mark came into the 
bedroom and locked the door behind 
them... I was pushed onto the bed 
and Brett got on top of me... I yelled, 
hoping someone downstairs might 
hear me, and tried to get away from 
him, but his weight was heavy. Brett 
groped me and tried to take off my 
clothes... I believed he was going to 
rape me. I tried to yell for help. When I 
did, Brett put his hand over my mouth 
to stop me from screaming.’ 

Democrat Senator Diane Feinstein, 
Ranking Member of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee which was 
conducting hearings to vet Kavanaugh, 
was alerted to the allegation letter but 
Ford insisted she wanted it to remain 
confidential. However, rumours were 
already swirling around Washington 
and, under pressure from her fellow 
Democrat senators, Feinstein shared 
the letter with the White House, 
redacting Ford’s name. Despite Ford's 
decision to remain anonymous and 
prevent herself being catapulted into 
the centre of American politics, the 
choice was made for her. Journalists 
were already tracking her down and 
publishing inaccurate stories about 
her. On 16 September, Ford performed 
an act of enormous bravery and went 
public, giving up her anonymity, and 
her normal life as a private citizen. 


The hearing 

On Thursday 27 September, people 
in the United States and around 
the world watched enraptured as a 
spectacle of both horror and heroism 
unfolded: the Senate Judiciary hearing 
on the confirmation of Supreme Court 
nominee Brett Kavanaugh. 

Ford was composed, eloquent 
and credible. She used her experience 
as a psychology professor to give a 
scientific explanation of why some 
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precise details of the attack escaped 
her, but some details were burned into 
her memory indefinitely: “Indelible in 
the hippocampus is the laughter, the 
uproarious laughter between the two, 
and their having fun at my expense.” 
We learned that Ford had indeed been 
correct to fear going public. Along with 
reliving the most traumatic moment 
of her life on the international stage, 
she told how she had been forced out 
of her home by repeated death threats 
and harassment. No wonder then, that 
Kavanaugh’s three other accusers did 
not come forward to testify publicly, 
lest they be subjected to the same 
Handmaid’s Tale-esque campaign of 
terror. 

In the afternoon came Kavanaugh’s 
testimony. This was a_ pure 
manifestation of white male outrage. 
Although the event as described by 
Ford took place 36 years ago, it was 
almost like we were watching that 
very same pompous, arrogant, 17 year 
old boy sitting in the chair on Capitol 
Hill, instead of a 53 year old judge. 
It was a testimony that said loud and 
clear as the world watched: “I am a 
rich, Ivy-League educated member of 
the political elite in this country. How 
dare you, a woman, think you have the 
right to take away what is rightfully 
mine?” The committee was presented 
with one witness who was credible 
and one who was not. One witness 
answered questions in precise, succinct 
sentences, the other witness evaded 
questions, even responding “I dont 
know, have you?” when asked by Amy 
Klobuchar if he had ever blacked out 
from drinking. 

Despite all this, Kavanaugh has 
been sworn in, and the US is looking 
down the barrel of a generation of 
fresh attacks on the rights of the 
oppressed and _ working people. 
Kavanaughss record as a judge shows 
he is consistently anti-union and pro- 
business, including overturning a 
decision to allow Verizon workers to 
display pro-union signs on company 
property, absolving Florida theme 
park SeaWorld of responsibility after 
a trainer was killed by a whale, and 
even ruling in favour of the Trump 
Organisation and having the results of 
a union election thrown out. 


So what is to be done? 

The judgement of history 

Many liberals have remarked that 
“history won't be kind” to Joe Manchin 
and the Republican senators who 
confirmed Kavanaugh’s appointment. 
Democrat Senate Leader Chuck 
Schumer said, “I share the deep 
anguish that millions of Americans are 
experiencing today. But I say to you, my 
fellow Americans, there is one answer: 
vote’. To this, socialists must say that 
action cannot be deferred until 2020; 
ignore the liberal procedural fetishists 
who believe political change can only 
be achieved in courts and parliaments. 

The Supreme Court is not a 
dysfunctional element of an abstract 
democratic system but an _ integral 
part of the bourgeois state machine. 
It was deliberately placed at two 
removes even from the votes of the 
citizens; nominated by the President 
and appointed by the least democratic 
part of the legislature, the Senate - 
able to overrule and strike down laws 
from the more democratic House of 
Representatives. It is clearly based on 
the idea that the law must stand above 
the will of the people. This is not so that 
its judges can embody pure reason and 
absolute justice, it is so that the general 
will of the capitalist class shall be served 
on all matters of vital importance to it. 

The majority of US citizens wanted 
a Supreme Court Justice who would 
support abortion rights, and yet the 
unrepresentative class nature of the 
US political and judicial system has 
delivered the opposite. It is time for 
the US left to look beyond the ballot 
box and organise actions similar to 
the 2017 Women’s March but farther 
reaching. It is time to occupy streets, 
government buildings, courthouses 
and demand “Until we have justice, no 
one else will”. 

One slogan that has been batted 
around in recent days is “Pack The 
Court 2020". The theory goes that 
since the constitution specifies no 
limit to the number of justices that 
can sit on it the strategy should be to 
elect a Democrat President and Senate 
majority who will override procedural 
norms and pack the court with justices 
to ensure a progressive majority. 
However, this would be an unwise 


strategy for socialists to pursue. How 
do you hold these justices to account? 
If they are nominated by a Democrat 
will they hold the same interests as 
the working class or simply repeat the 
betrayals from the party’s past? We 
dont to manipulate or take advantage 
of the deficits in bourgeois democracy, 
we fight to elect socialist candidates 
who use the platform to act as tribunes 
for a new, revolutionary democracy. 
The Supreme Court with its life- 
long appointments is an aberration 
that should have no place in a truly 
democratic society. Dont pack the 
court, defy it. 

Howard Zinns 2005 piece 
‘Don't Despair About the Supreme 
Court, written after President Bush 
nominated his second Supreme Court 
Justice, is both uplifting and damning: 
“The Constitution gave no rights to 
working people: no right to work less 
than twelve hours a day, no right to a 
living wage, no right to safe working 
conditions. Workers had to organise, 
go on strike, defy the law, the courts, 
the police, create a great movement 
which won the eight-hour day, and 
caused such commotion that Congress 
was forced to pass a minimum 
wage law, and Social Security, and 
unemployment insurance.” 

Hopefully during this grim 
time for fighters against oppression 
everywhere we can read Zinns words, 
reminding ourselves that whilst the 
grim media spectacle of Kavanaugh's 
testimony and confirmation vote 
may captivate the media cycle, real 
democracy is to be found outside 
the steel and plaster necropolis on 
Capitol Hill. It is to be found in our 
workplaces, in our universities, in our 
hospitals, in our restaurants, in our 
streets. The potential for revolutionary 
democratic change can be found 
anywhere where we can find fellow 
spirits who recognise injustice and 
oppression and are willing to organise 
together for a better world. Above all 
what the instruments of the capitalist 
state can and will inflict on us is in the 
last analysis a matter of the balance of 
class forces. And this is determined by 
the strength of the class struggle. Hi 


BY ROB SCHOFIELD 
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BRAZIL 


NEO-FASCIST BOLSONARO 
ON VERGE OF VICTORY 





The powertul Brazilian workers movement 


laces a life or death struggle 


LEAGUE FOR THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL 


he massive political and 
trade union movements 
of Brazil's industrial 
workers, landless 
farmers and poor in the 
shantytowns, (favelas) 
face a deadly danger; 
the election of a semi-fascist, Jair 
Bolsonaro. He scored 49 million votes 
in the first round of the presidential 
elections, 46 per cent of the total, 
as against Fernando Haddad, the 
candidate of the Workers’ Party, PT, 
who gained 31 million votes or 29 
per cent. Bolsonaros rise has been 
spectacular. His Social Liberal Party, 
PSL, has also won 52 seats in the lower 
house, making it the second biggest 
party after the PT with 57 seats. In the 
2014 legislative elections, it had only 
one seat in the lower house. 

Boosted into a media hero by the 
assassination attempt on him during 
his campaign, Bolsonaro is backed by 
extreme right forces in the military who 
he courted by praising the country's 
brutal military dictators who ruled the 
country from the 1960s to the 1980s. 

For long regarded as just a right 
wing maverick, Bolsonaro has issued 
regular threats of violence against the 
workers’ leaders and engaged in the 
foulest demagogy and hate speech 
against his black and mixed race 
countrymen and women, as well as 
against gays and indigenous peoples. 
This played well with a mass following 
amongst the privileged white middle 
class, especially in the Evangelical 
Christian churches. This social base is 
bitterly resentful of the limited reforms 
that PT presidents Lula da Silva and, to 
a lesser extent, Dilma Rousseff, enacted 
between 2002 and 2016. 

The PT’s rule was ended by a 
“legal” coup carried out by the Senate 
and Rouseff's vice president Michel 
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Temer on 31 August 2016. Since then, 
Brazil has been in turmoil with regular 
mass demonstrations and one day 
general strikes and the country has 
failed to recover significantly from the 
economic collapse of 2014; growth was 
only 1 per cent in 2017-18. Resistance 
camapigns were organised by the PT 
and its associated mass formations 
like the Landless Workers’ Movement, 
MST, and the trade union federation, 
CUT, as well as Brazils’s significant far 
left parties like the Party of Liberation 
and Socialism, P-Sol. 

However, to protest against a 
coup like Temer’s but to hold back the 
masses from overthrowing him and 
the bourgeois parties and judges who 
supported him, has led to a situation 
where the forces of the right are 
determined to crush and pulverise the 
workers’ and popular movement. They 
have no democratic inhibitions like the 
PT leaders, knowing that the Brazilan 
state machine is theirs and can be 
relied on to do their bidding. 

Their aim is to install a savage 
regime of privatisation and neoliberal 
destruction of the social gains and 
trade union rights made over a third 
of a century. Womens, indigenous, 
landless and gay rights, and their 
defenders, will all come under attack. 

Bolsonaross main economic advisor, 
Paulo Guedes, former investment 
banker at Bozano  Investimentos 
Ltd, has said Brazil should privatise 
everything from the Banco do Brasil 
to the national oil company, Petrdleo 
Brasileiro SA. “Sell it all” he said in an 
interview with Reuters . “Privatising 
cautiously, bashfully, just won't do” 

In the second round, Fernando 
Haddad is now the only candidate 
who can stop Bolsonaro, but it is likely, 
indeed certain, that he will pursue the 
old PT strategy of cobbling together an 


alliance with pseudo-social democratic 
and even outright bourgeois parties 
of the centre and the centre right, 
around the idea of “saving democracy”. 
This is the old “popular front” 
strategy for defeating fascism, which 
has been deployed with disastrous 
consequences, in 1936-9 in Spain and 
in Chile in 1973 for example. Temer 
himself was just such an ally! 

The price such "allies" would 
demand is to abandon the feeble 
reformist programme and adopt theirs. 
Haddad has immediately stated: "I 
have complete tranquility in adjusting 
programme parameters so that it is 
the most representative of this broad 
Democratic alliance that we intend to 
make." 

Whilst the working class never 
rejects the aid of other classes and their 
parties in a struggle to defend its vital 
interests, the emphasis must be on 
actual struggle on the streets and in 
the workplaces. The odds are stacked 
heavily against Haddad on the electoral 
terrain since it is likely the bourgeois 
parties will be more influenced by 
Bolsonaros programme of looting 
the state industries and putting the 
workers and the poor on iron rations 
than by his threats to democracy. 
Internationally, whilst the Economist 
has warned of the danger of Bolsonaro, 
the Financial Times is much more 
circumspect, eyeing his neoliberal 
reforms with favour. For sure, Trump 
will not condemn a semi-fascist regime 
in Brazil. 

In contrast, the world working 
class movement must actively aid our 
brothers and sisters in Brazil. The one 
and a half million members of the PT, 
its allied organisations and its tens of 
millions of voters, are the major force 
of our class in Latin America and one 
of the strongest in the world. 

So what can be done in the 
weeks before the second round on 28 
October? Before the first round, our 
co-thinkers in Brazil had already spelt 
it out: 

“We in the Socialist League have 
argued that left-wing parties need to 
build a united front to face the coup and 
reactionary right, and also to defeat the 
combination of military bonapartism 
and fascism, whose leader is Bolsonaro. 
....We have to organise working class 
resistance by creating committees at 
workplaces, schools, neighbourhoods 
not just for voting, but for the ongoing 
struggle for our rights and democratic 
freedoms.’ & 


A=-Z of Marxism 








IS FOR ALIENATION 





t was a sunny day, so the foreman let us work outside, in the 
yard. We sat there hammering small metal discs into shape over 
a die for about an hour. Then Terry, another young lad who was 
supposed to be showing me the ropes, announced: “I’m fed up.” 

I looked up. “Know what you do when you get fed up?” he 
said. I shook my head. “This’, he said. and he stood up, bringing 
his hammer down with a crash onto the die, ruining the part he 
was working on and scattering hundreds more onto the floor. 

Terry was definitely “alienated” from his work. 

The idea of “alienation” is central to Marxism, as important as 
notions of “class society” or “exploitation”. Most people think of it as a 
fancy word for being fed up or depressed, without being able to pin it 
down. But for Marxists it means something more precise. At the same 
time it helps explain the real roots of many people's sense of drift and 
distance from most of their daily activities. 

For thousands of years humans lived in a state of dependence on 
nature - even after we had separated ourselves off from other higher 
animals by being able to consciously use tools. We were prisoners of 
nature. But as we developed we were able to overturn this condition 
of absolute dependence and - through our labour - control it and 
domesticate it. Production increased; our needs diversified. 

But the more we emancipated ourselves from nature the more we 
fell into dependence on the social relations we developed to dominate 
nature. As production increased the surplus and other property became 
controlled and owned by an elite; class society had arrived. 

As human society progressed a division of labour emerged. The more 
advanced the society, the more detailed the division of labour. But for 
Karl Marx, the founder of Marxism, the division of labour - absolutely 
necessary from the point of view of overcoming nature's limitations - 





was also the source of human alienation. 

Over the centuries a majority of people have lost control over the 
products of their labour, the tools they use to produce things and the 
very process of working itself. Mental labour is separated from manual 
labour. Both become subordinated to machines. We work on parts of 
things instead of seeing the whole. In short, we have become “alienated” 
or estranged from the most essential part of our nature as humans - our 
labour. 

Under capitalism alienation is at its most complete. We sell our 
labour to an employer. For the duration of that contract they can do 
with us what they will. What we produce during that time does not 
belong to us, but to the bosses. We become a means to someone else's 
ends. Our labour dehumanises us. Many of us are, literally, the servants 
of machines. Others have their work dictated by bureaucratic office 
routines or by piece-work quotas. 

No matter how much piped music and “teamwork” the bosses 
introduce to make us identify with the company and its products most 
workers dont really identify with the things they produce or the services 
they provide. Occasionally the result is sabotage, as described above, but 
in general the result is that we can't wait for the workday to end. We live 
our “real lives” at home and, as the song says, “we don't like Mondays”. 

We are often most unhappy with what is most human about us. 
This is the basic form of oppression that class society imposes on us. 
The selling of our essential human function - labour - to another, Marx 
calls “the loss of self”. Many people will say that they only really feel 
“free” pursuing activities outside of work: in sex, eating, drinking, child- 
rearing, sports and hobbies. 

This is not to say that everybody is happy with their sex lives, body 
shape or over demanding kids. But it is a recognition that in these 
activities people are not involved in buying or selling their labour to 
someone else — they are free to spend their non-work time as they see fit 
and within the limits of their finances and social oppression. 

But as Marx notes this kind of freedom to act outside of work is no 
answer since: “... abstractly taken, separated from the sphere of all other 
human activity and turned into sole and ultimate ends, they are animal 
functions.” 

The answer to alienation is to end the social conditions that gave rise 
to it - class society. Class societies, including capitalism, were historically 
justified in that they raised the general level of material output and 
technological progress even at the cost of great social conflicts and 
general alienation. Now this is no longer true. Class society holds back 
further development and alienation is unnecessary. 

Alienation will only be eradicated when the division of labour takes 
place freely and in a society where labour is not bought and sold, and not 
compulsory. That is why only communism can liberate humanity. 

Under communism labour is freed. Workers are the masters of the 
process of work and the products of their labour. In collective, voluntary 
organisations they will choose what priorities they want for dividing up 
the social product. They will democratically decide on which material 
needs should be fulfilled and how much of these to postpone or trade-off 
against increased leisure time. 

Of course, nature will still impose relative restrictions on what we 
can achieve. But once we have secured the basic needs of all humanity 
then the solving of material problems ceases to be an absolute priority 
for us. We can free ourselves from the constant preoccupation with how 
to squeeze ever more out of a given moment. Non-productive labour will 
become more and more important. 

We can prioritise the development of creative activities (crafts, 
drama, sports), of our rich individuality, of our relationships with each 
other. These things will be fused with work, altering it fundamentally. 
Material egoism and the aggressive competitive spirit will wither away as 
the social basis for it passes. Alienation will be overcome and we will find 
pleasure and fulfilment again in that which makes us human. 
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